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which in 1856-57 carried one-third of the steamship traffic
on the Atlantic in its specially designed screw steamers
running from Liverpool to Philadelphia.
In reviewing the countries of destination it is natural to
omit the tropics; for to these parts there was no mass move-
ment from England. But it is well to remember that many
Englishmen and more Scotsmen of the nineteenth century
were spending their lives in the tropics or sub-tropics as
administrators, traders, engineers and planters, and that
these constituted a body of temporary emigration which was
of enormous value to the progress of British industry and
commerce. I leave you with this final episode. Sir
Samuel Baker, the discoverer of Albert Nyanza, later
Governor-General of the Equatorial Nile, spent nine years
in Ceylon, 1846-55, as a planter and railway surveyor.
He was fond of sport and big game and he settled a spot in the
hilly centre of Ceylon in truly manorial style, bringing out a
party of his own family and twelve other emigrants on a ship,
the Earl of Hardwicke, which he chartered for the purpose.
It was a gallant company, young men with wives and babies,
grooms, horses, hounds and bulls. He was rich enough to
make the experiment a great success, but the malarious
jungle through which he roamed after sport damaged his
health and he was forced to return to England in 1855 to
recuperate for his second and greater adventure in the heart
of Africa. The place he settled was Nuwara Eliya, and his
own property is now prize tea land. Nuwara Eliya, I do
believe, is the most beautiful spot in the British Empire, not
excepting even the New Zealand Alps. All the colours in the
rainbow are around you. In the cool of the evening you sit
before a log fire in a Harris tweed coat; in the day-time
beneath a sun-helmet you play golf on the greenest of greens,
where every prospect pleases and man is by no means vile.